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Abstract 

Parenting practices are a field in psychology in which numerous studies have been carried out. In western 
countries, attempts to define the concept operationally have led to the emergence of many scales claiming 
to test the concept. This study aims at developing a scale to evaluate the parenting practices of parents with 
schoolchildren and at carrying out the validity and reliability tests of the scale in question. In the study, 511 
parents with schoolchildren between the ages of 6-13 participated. The initial scale consisted of 84 items. 
Explanatory factor analysis was applied in order to analyze the construct validity and factor structure of the 
scale, whereas principle component analysis and the varimax rotation technique were used as the factoring 
technique. Following analysis, 32 items were removed from the scale. The final version of the scale consists 
of six components (sub-dimensions) and 52 items that explain 40.1% of the variance. Afterwards, second- 
order confirmatory factor analysis was applied, and model data fit was observed to be high. Cronhach alpha 
values of the scales’ sub-dimensions were found to be between .65 and .79. Criterion validity of the scale 
was also tested during the study. To this end, the Parenting Practices Scale (PPS) and Parental Acceptance- 
Rejection Questionnaire (PARQ) were used. The correlation between sub-dimensions and total score was 
analyzed in the study, in which 168 parents participated in total. The findings support the criterion validity 
of the scale. Moreover, the results prove that the developed scale has the ability to validly test existing 
differences among parents’ parenting practices and the psychological structures leading to them. 
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As a main research area of psychology, parenting is a rather comprehensive field 
that is explored by many researchers in various disciplines throughout the world 
from the perspectives of biology, genetics, sociology, anthropology, history, and 
law. Parents mainly focus on three basic goals all over the world. These goals are 
providing children with the necessities of health and safety, preparing them for life as 
adults, and transmitting cultural values to them (American Psychological Association, 
2010). In this field, the transmission process is known as socialization. 

In psychology, parenting is defined as giving the necessary support to a child 
in order for them to develop physically, emotionally, socially, and intellectually/ 
cognitively (Baydar, Akpmar, & imer, 2012). This definition of support that is given 
to a child in their growth process and the first studies by psychodynamic and learning 
theorists on its effects on child development, in parallel with the research done on 
child socialization, date back to the 1930s. That research has intended to answer two 
main questions: Which parenting model should be adopted in child rearing, and what 
are the developmental consequences of different child-rearing patterns on children 
(Darling & Steinberg, 1993)? 

Psychodynamic theorists in their effort to answer these questions have focused 
more on quality of the emotional relationship and satisfaction in the parent/child 
relationship, while learning theorists focus more on observable parent behaviors, 
such as the principles that are reinforced, observance of the determined common- 
space usage rules, and administration of physical punishment onto the child (Cavell, 
2002 ). 

In the field, although parents’ child-rearing patterns, namely the child’s 
socialization process, have been studied systematically for quite some time, the 
phenomenon began being studied empirically when Baumrind (1971) defined the 
concept of parenting style. Baumrind defines parenting style as the values and beliefs 
about the child-rearing process that reveal the nature of the child, the emotions of the 
parents for the child, and parents’ child-rearing practices. Unlike earlier researchers, 
Baumrind classified the different authority styles parents adopt in the child-rearing 
process into three groups: democratic, authoritarian and permissive. Thus, promoting 
the concept of parenting style as operational, she claimed these styles had different 
developmental consequences on children. 

Using Baumrind’s approach as their base, Maccoby and Martin (1983) claimed it 
would be better if parenting styles are dealt within the four categories that emerge from 
the intersection of two main dimensions: parents’ sensitivity toward the demands of 
their children (interest/acceptance) and parents’ demands from their children (control/ 
discipline). These styles were identified as democratic/balanced (high sensitivity, high 
demand), authoritarian (low sensitivity, high demand), pennissive (high sensitivity, 
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low demand), and uninvolved/negligent (low sensitivity, low demand) parenting 
styles. 

Darling and Steinberg (1993) suggested a holistic model for better understanding 
of how parenting styles affect child socialization. In this model, researchers claimed 
that parenting goal, parenting practice, and parenting styles together create parenting. 
They stated that to evaluate elements affecting child development, making a distinction 
between parenting style and parenting practice is really important because parents 
can have similar parenting styles but different parenting practices (Stevenson-Hinde, 
1998; Steinberg, Lambom, Darling, Mounts, & Dornbusch, 1994). For instance, both 
use the democratic/balanced parenting style and explain the logic behind a rule, but 
where one mother lets her child play in the park to feel energetic about preparing 
for studying, another mother demands her child to study as soon as the child comes 
home from school. Therefore, even though parents have the same parenting style, 
performing different practices also changes a child’s developmental process. In this 
example, explaining the logic behind a rule is an example of parenting style, while 
letting a child play before studying is an example of parenting practice. Parenting 
practices are defined as the observable behaviors of parents towards their children to 
make them socialize and achieve the goals parents have determined. 

In western countries, researchers’ attempts at defining parenting styles and 
parenting practices operationally have led to developing scales that measure 
these concepts. The Measure of Child Rearing Styles (Maccoby & Martin, 1983); 
Parenting Scale (Arnold, O’Leary, Wolff, & Acker, 1993); Alabama Parenting 
Questionnaire (Frick, 1991); Parent Practices Scale (Strayhom & Weidman, 1988); 
Parental Attitude Scale (Lambom, Mounts, Steinberg, & Dornbusch, 1991; adapted 
by Yilmaz, 2000); Family Life and Child Rearing Attitude Scale (Schaefer & Bell, 
1958; adapted by Le Compte, Le Compte, & Ozer, 1978); and Parental Acceptance/ 
Rejection Questionnaire (Rohner, Saavedra, & Granum, 1978; adapted by Angel, 
1993; Varan, 2003) are some of the extensively used scales that have been adapted to 
other languages. 

When examined, the scales dealing with parenting style were mostly developed 
on the basis of the theory Maccoby and Martin (1983) suggested. For example, 
The Parental Attitude Scale (Lambom et al., 1991) is one that has been adapted to 
Turkish (Yilmaz, 2000). The scale consists of three sub-dimensions: acceptance- 
involvement, strictness-supervision, and psychological autonomy. The scale studied 
the extent that children perceive their parents as loving, caring, and attentive in the 
acceptance-involvement dimension, that children perceive their parents as restrictive 
and controlling in the strictness-supervision dimension, and that children perceive 
their parents as democratic and encouraging them to express their individuality in the 
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psychological autonomy dimension. On the basis of Lambom et al.’s (1991) work, 
Sumer and Giingor (1999) developed the Child Rearing Styles Inventory, which has 
two dimensions: acceptance-involvement and strict control-supervision. To illustrate, 
the item we never had a close relationship points to the acceptance-involvement 
dimension, whereas the item they don’t easily forgive me when I go against the rules 
points to the strict control-supervision dimension. The Parental Attitude Scale was 
developed for the parents of children between the ages of 2-6 and consists of four 
sub-dimensions: democratic, authoritarian, protective, and pennissive. / believe 
my child should take risks to experience new things while growing up points to the 
democratic sub-dimension, I quickly get angry at my child points to the authoritarian 
sub-dimension, I fear my child will get sick points to the protective sub-dimension, 
and I spoil my child points to the authoritarian sub-dimension. Other scales that 
measure parenting styles are similar (Angel, 1993; Le Compte et al., 1978). Note 
that no item that measures parenting style gives comprehensive information about 
parenting practices. For example, someone who says, “I believe my child should 
take risks to experience new things while growing up” gives no clue about whether 
they let their child experience new things or not. When parents think this way, they 
are more likely to act accordingly, though parents do not always practice what they 
preach. In practice, many parents say, “I yell at my child even though I know it is 
wrong.” So in practice, a parent who says the statement above maybe doesn’t allow 
the child to experience new things. For this reason, evaluating parenting practices is 
important in terms of child development. 

As stated above, parenting practices focus on parents’ observable behaviors towards 
their children. Some of the scales developed for parenting practices are as follow. 
The Alabama Parenting Questionnaire as developed by Frick (1991) consists of 
five sub-dimensions: involvement, positive parenting, poor monitoring/supervision, 
inconsistent discipline, and corporal punishment and other disciplinary practices. 
Items such as you slap your child when they do something wrong and you specify 
in advance how long your child can watch TV are two sample items in the scale. 
The Parent Practices Scale developed by Strayhom and Wiedman (1988) consists of 
three sub-dimensions (warmth and involvement, consistency, and punitive discipline 
tactics) and two sample items from the scale are how often do you read to your child 
or they to you and how often do you play with your child. The Parenting Scale (Arnold 
et al., 1993), which deals with parental disciplinary techniques, has three dimensions: 
over-reactiveness, pennissiveness, and wordiness. By applying this scale on school 
children, Irvine, Biglan, Smolkowski, and Ary (1999) only found two dimensions: 
over-reactiveness and permissiveness. These scale items, just like items mentioned 
above from the parenting practices scale, measure parenting practices by focusing on 
observable behaviors. 
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With the development of these scales it is now possible to estimate to a certain 
degree the developmental consequences of parenting styles and practices on children 
(Stormshak, Bierman, McMahon, & Lengua, 2000). A quick glance to the published 
research carried out in Turkey for evaluating the attitudes and behaviors of parents 
(Siimer, Aktiirk, & Helvaci, 2010) would show that mostly translated or adapted 
scales have been used and these scales mostly measure parenting styles (Oner, 2009). 
Among the available scales, the Child Rearing Questionnaire (Paterson & Sanson, 
1999), developed for preschool children, was adapted with the same title by Yagmurlu 
and Sanson (2009) to evaluate parenting practices. Aside from this, no scale for 
evaluating parenting practices developed for parents with primary schoolchildren 
could be found in Turkey and appropriate for Turkish culture. 

Developing a scale that evaluates the parenting practices of parents with primary 
schoolchildren in Turkey is necessary for a few reasons. First off, parenting style and 
parenting practices are different from each other (Darling & Steinberg, 1993), and 
making parenting practices functional is necessary for predicting the developmental 
consequences of these practices. Secondly, due to the current rapid changes in 
society, culture, and scientific development, the quality of parenting practices has 
changed and also become diverse. Therefore, the developmental consequences of 
parenting practices on children vary. Knowing the quality of practices available 
in Turkish culture would be a reference point for intervening in the problems that 
emerge in families and children. Thirdly, primary school is quite an important period 
for both children’s socializing and forming the fundamentals of academic life. Much 
research has proven the positive correlation of parenting practices with primary- 
school children’s behavioral problems and academic failure (Stormshak et al., 2000). 
Thus, measuring the parenting practices of parents with primary schoolchildren is 
important for solving children’s problems. Finally, the developed scale will provide 
information about functional/healthy parenting practices in Turkish culture. 

Due to the lack of such a scale in Turkey, this study aims to develop a scale for 
evaluating the parenting practices of parents with schoolchildren and to carry out the 
validity and reliability tests of this scale. To these ends, a two-part study was carried 
out. In the first part, the items for the Parenting Practices Scale (PPS) were formed 
and the scale’s validity and reliability were analyzed. In the second part, criterion 
validity of the PPS, whose construct validity had been tested in the previous analysis, 
was analyzed. Below are the study’s first and second parts. 
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Part I: Choosing the PPS Items and Analyzing Their Construct Validity and 

Reliability 

This first part aims at forming the scale’s items and performing factor analysis for 
the construct validity and the reliability of the scale. 

Methodology 


Participants 

In the study, 383 mothers and 128 fathers (N= 511) with schoolchildren between 
6- and 13-years old participated in the study. Regarding parents’ education levels, 3% 
(n = 15) are those who have never been educated, 29% (n = 47) are primary-school 
graduates, 14% ( n = 69) are middle-school graduates, 24% (n = 120) are high-school 
graduates, 26% (n = 129) are university graduates, and 4% (n = 20) have a post 
graduate or doctoral degree. Regarding families’ monthly income, 5% (« = 23) earn 
less than 500 Turkish Lira (TL), 20% (n = 102) earn 501-1,000 TL, 48% (« = 235) 
earn 1,001-3,000 TL, 21% (« = 104) earn 3,001-8,000 TL, and 5% earn more than 
8,000 TL. Mothers’ ages in the study are 25-63 (M = 35.91, SD = 5.8) and fathers’ 
ages are 28-57 (M = 40, SD = 6.76). Children’s ages as evaluated by their parents is 
6-13 (M= 9.37, SD = 2.08). 

The scale was applied in various cities in Turkey. Counselors working in schools 
and undergraduates of psychological counseling and guidance administered the 
applications. Parents applied the scale forms individually. SPSS 20 and Lisrel 8.8 
were used for the data analysis. 

Data Collection Tools 

Information form. The Information Form prepared by the researchers includes 
questions about the participants’ socio-demographic variables, such as age, income, 
and education. It also includes information about the children’s age and gender. 

Parenting Practices Scale (PPS). The PPS was developed in three stages 
explained in order below. 

Stage 1. The first stage reviews the theoretical literature on parenting practices. In 
order to choose the aim of the scale’s measuring structure and to fonn the scale’s 
items accordingly, existing scales related to parental attitudes and practices 
were investigated. In the literature review, the chosen operational measuring 
structure was observed to have three main points: the family relationships 
affecting parenting practices (family system approach), practices for shaping 
children’s behaviors such as limiting, consolidating, and punishing (learning 
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theories), and practices affecting the quality of the parent-child relationship. 
Afterwards, certain items that are believed to represent the structure in question 
and to be common in Turkey were written down. While writing down the items, 
items among the investigated scales that were thought suitable for the structure 
were added to the item pool with some partial changes. Including items taken 
and edited from the Parenting Scale (Arnold et al., 1993), Alabama Parenting 
Questionnaire (Frick, 1991) and Parent Practices Scale (Strayhorn & Weidman, 
1988), a pool with 96 items was written. 

Stage 2. Following the narration and while being evaluated, items’ features, 
coherence, and length; the number of positive and negative items; and content 
validity were considered. Two clinical psychologists who are experts in the 
field along with a developmental psychologist were asked to evaluate the items. 
After editing, the first scale was obtained with 84 items. The items in the first 
version were evaluated by an expert of Turkish language and literature in terms 
of spelling, dictation, and clarity. 

Stage 3. The trial version of the scale was applied to two groups with different 
socio-economic status to evaluate clarity of the scale items. In izmir, 15 parents 
with low socio-economic status and 20 mothers with medium socio-economic 
status were involved. Necessary editions were made to unclear items. 

The scale items were written as a 4-point Likert-type scale and scored as 1 = never, 
2 = sometimes, 3 = often, and 4 = always. High scores obtained on the scale show the 
existence of better or more positive parenting practices. The scale was implemented 
as follows: 

The following scale was prepared to evaluate your behaviors toward your children. Your 
behavior toward your children may change depending on the nature of your child and the 
situation you are in. The scale is meant to specify the frequency of your observed behaviors. 
Read the statements below thinking about how you treat your child under the stated 
circumstances. Put a cross (x) on the item you think is correct on the answer sheet. The 
options are 1-Never, 2-Sometimes, 3-Often, 4-Always. Please do not skip any statements 
so as to provide us with better results. Thank you. 

Findings and Interpretations 

PSS Construct Validity, Factor Analysis, and Reliability 

The first factor analysis was completed by having 511 people fill out the 84-item 
scale. Before carrying out the factor analysis, the appropriateness of the data for factor 
analysis was evaluated using the Kaiser Meyer-Olkin (KMO) factor and Bartlett 
tests. A KMO-factor greater than 60 and a Bartlett’s test result that shows significance 
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means the data are appropriate for factor analysis (Buyiikozturk, 2002; Leech, Barrett, 
& Morgan, 2007). In the first factor analysis, the KMO value was found to be .91 for 
the PPS, and the significance of the Bartlett test showed homogeneity (p = .000). A 
KMO result greater than .90 is regarded as a perfect sample size (Buyiikozturk, 2010; 
Leech et al., 2007). Bartlett’s sphericity test examines whether data comes from a 
multivariate or a normal distribution. If the test result’s significance level is less than 
.05, then the factor is found in the correlation matrix (Buyiikoztiirk, 2010). As data 
are significant in factor analysis, exploratory factor analysis was used to investigate 
its construct validity and factor structure; principle component analysis was used as 
the factorization technique. 

The varimax rotation technique was used in the first factor analysis with no 
limitations to the number of factors. Analysis results specified 11 factors with 
eigenvalues greater than 1. These 11 factors make up 49% of the variance. When 
considering the factor loading values based on Tabachnick and Fidell ’s (2001) criteria, 
items with low item-total correlations and eigenvalue less than .32, factor-loading 
values among different factors that are close to each other (Tav§an?il, 2002), and 
items with low item correlations were removed from the analysis. Following analysis, 
32 items were removed from the scale. The final version of the scale consisted of six 
factors and 52 items, which explain 40.1% of the variance. 

The scale’s item dimensions, factor loadings, item-test correlations, changes 
in reliability when removing items from the test, and Cronbach’s alpha reliability 
coefficients related to the test are given in Table 1. The scale’s sub-dimensions 
were named according to the structures measured as the sub-dimensions of positive 
problem-solving practices, negative problem-solving practices, functional family 
practices, over-reactive parenting practices, inconsistent parenting practices, and 
interactive practices. 
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Table 1 






Exploratory Factor Analysis 

ofPSS: Item-Total Correlation and Internal Consistency Reliability Results 


Factor 

Item 

Factor 

Loadings 

Item-Total 

Correlation 

a when the item was ^ , , 

, Cronbach a 

removed 


9 

.482 

.403 

.778 



11 

.618 

.522 

.768 



12 

.501 

.375 

.781 



13 

.487 

.454 

.773 



14 

.544 

.483 

.770 


Positive Problem Solving 

18 

.508 

.448 

.773 

.79 


19 

.462 

.469 

.771 


22 

.583 

.478 

.772 



28 

.474 

.465 

.772 



30 

.482 

.417 

.777 



32 

.481 

.338 

.785 



35 

.466 

.372 

.781 



2 

.559 

.421 

.783 



5 

.353 

.391 

.790 



6 

.630 

.520 

.770 



7 

.652 

.616 

.757 


Negative Problem Solving 

27 

.579 

.592 

.759 

.80 


29 

.614 

.459 

.779 



38 

.411 

.478 

.776 



42 

.513 

.429 

.782 



52 

.442 

.478 

.776 



36 

.575 

.460 

.746 



37 

.466 

.493 

.742 



24 

.550 

.443 

.748 



40 

.430 

.403 

.754 


Functional Family 

43 

.389 

.390 

.759 

.77 


44 

.470 

.473 

.744 


46 

.623 

.466 

.745 



49 

.433 

.452 

.747 



51 

.484 

.492 

.741 



8 

.437 

.321 

.758 



15 

.375 

.361 

.756 



17 

.427 

.446 

.745 



20 

.397 

.384 

.753 



21 

.464 

.389 

.751 


Over-reactive 

23 

.515 

.413 

.749 

.77 


26 

.448 

.374 

.753 


39 

.451 

.553 

.738 



41 

.390 

.448 

.745 



47 

.623 

.323 

.760 



48 

.422 

.432 

.748 



50 

.454 

.478 

.746 



45 

.628 

.441 

.578 



10 

.581 

.472 

.560 


Inconsistent 

25 

.456 

.407 

.594 

.65 


31 

.503 

.377 

.609 



33 

.478 

.318 

.635 



1 

.510 

.389 

.600 



3 

.645 

.487 

.552 


Interactive 

4 

.398 

.358 

.618 

.65 


16 

.739 

.397 

.596 



34 

.360 

.376 

.606 


Total 





.91 
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As seen in Table 1, the PSS’s Cronbach alpha coefficient for all the items was 
calculated as .91. When considering individual factor’s reliability, Cronbach’s alpha 
is seen to vary from .79 to .65. Not just the scale’s overall reliability but also the sub¬ 
dimensions’ reliability values show that the scale has sufficient internal consistency. 
All items also have high correlations with the dimensions they are in; every item 
removed from the test causes the reliability coefficient to go down. All these data 
show that the tacit feature the PPS measures has the same internal consistency and 
reliability. 

Results on the Construct Validity of the PPS 

In order to find the construct validity of the PPS, confirmatory factor analysis 
was initially performed (Appendix 1), followed by second-order confirmatory factor 
analysis. While examining model-data fit through confirmatory factor analysis, fit 
and error statistics such as % 2 , y 2 / SIX RMSEA, RMR, GFI, AGFI, and CFI have 
been used. From the calculated statistics, values of % 2 / SD < 5, GFI and AGFI > 
.90, and RMR and RMSEA values < .05 indicate perfect model-data fit (Joreskog & 
Sorbom, 1993; Marsh & Bailey, 1991; Marsh & Flocevar, 1988). Moreover, lower 
bound values are considered as GFI< .85, AGFI< .80, RMR < .10, anARMSEA < .10 
are considered to be the lower bounds (Anderson & Gerbing, 1988; Marsh, Balia, & 
McDonald, 1988). 

When examining Table 2, the compliance indexes gathered through confirmatory 
factor analysis of the structural model shown in Appendix 1 indicate high-level 
compliance between the model and the data. When examining the indexes, the ratio of 
X 2 to degrees of freedom was found to be 1.6. This value indicates good compliance. 
Furthermore, the CFI, NFI, GFI, AGFI, and IFI values are greater than .90. This 
indicates high compliance between model and data. When examining the model’s 
error indexes, an SRMR value showing model compliance of the model’s standardized 
errors less than .8 indicates model-data compliance. With 90% probability, one sees 
the RMSEA = .04. This indicates model-data compliance is almost perfect (Flu & 
Bentler, 1999). When examining all the values of the scale’s model data compliance, 
one can say the model highly complies with the data and thus the scale has construct 
validity. Looking at the analysis results, the items making up the PPS can acceptably 
measure the tacit variable. 
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Table 2 

Confirmatory Factor Analysis Results of PPS: Obtained Error and Compliance Indexes 


df tf/SD CFI 


NFI 


GFI AGFI IF I SRMR RMSEA 


90% C.I. 
RMSEA 


1946.77 1209 1.60 0.95 0.95 0.82 0.75 0.95 0.059 0.041 


0.037 0.044 


In the second-order confirmatory factor analysis, the scale’s sub-dimensions 
(positive problem-solving practices, negative problem-solving practices, over¬ 
reactive parenting practices, inconsistent parenting practices, and interactive 
practices) were analyzed as components of the tacit variable. This way the theoretical 
structure creating the scale (Appendix 2) is tested. The values obtained from the 
analysis results are given in Table 3. 

Table 3 

Second-Order Confirmatory Factor Analysis Results of PPS: Obtained Error and Compliance Indexes 


x 2 

df 

f/SD 

CFI 

NFI 

GFI 

AGFI 

IFI 

SRMR 

RMSEA 

90% C.I. 
RMSEA 

2460 

1116 

2.02 

0.93 

0.93 

0.83 

0.82 

0.93 

0.069 

0.049 

0.046 0.051 


When examining the indexes from the second-order confirmatory factor analysis 
results, the ratio of the value of chi-square to the degrees of freedom is 2.02 and the 
CFI, NFI, AGFI, and I FI values are greater than .90. This indicates high compliance 
between the model and data. In the model’s error indexes, SRMR < .8 and 0.046 < 
RMSEA < 0.051 covers the .05 value at 90% probability; this indicates model-data 
compliance is almost perfect (Hu & Bentler, 1999). 

When examining the scale’s confirmatory factor analysis and all model-data 
compliance values from the second-order confirmatory factor analysis, the first-order 
confirmatory factor analysis results show higher model-data compliance. In addition, 
the two models that were designed also show a high degree of compliance; thus the 
scale has construct validity. Considering the analysis results, one can say the items 
making up the PPS can measure the scale’s tacit variable. 

The relationships of the sub-scales of the SPP with one another and their relationship 
with the total score were examined using the Pearson moment correlation technique. 
The correlational findings among the sub-scales prove the developed scale’s validity. 
Analysis results show high correlation among the sub-scales of positive PPS 
(positive problem-solving practices, interaction, and functional family practices) and 
among the sub-scales of negative PPS (negative problem-solving, over-reactivity, 
inconsistency), and low correlations between the positive PSS sub-scale and the 
negative PPS sub-scale (Table 4). 
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Table 4 

Correlation Coefficients for the Sub-Scales of the PPS 



Positive 

Problem 

Solving 

Negative 

Problem 

Solving 

Functional 

Family 

Over 

Reactivity 

Inconsistency 

Interaction 

Total 

Score 

Positive Problem 


.35* 

.62* 

.21* 

.18* 

.53* 

.69* 

Solving 

Negative Problem 



.39* 

.66* 

.51* 

.28* 

.75* 

Solving 

Functional Family 




.35* 

.25* 

.47* 

.73* 

Over Reactivity 





.48* 

.17* 

.67* 

Inconsistency 






.18* 

.64* 

Interaction 







.65* 


*p<. 001. 

Because the items making up the PPS have the desired features and the scale has 
high reliability and validity, the scale can be used for the purpose of determining 
parents’ parenting practices in Turkey. 

The research has examined whether parents vary their parenting practices or not 
using the /-test. A statistically significant difference in the total average PPS scores 
was found between mothers and fathers (f 340) = 2.389, p = .017). When examining 
the findings, mothers’ total average PPS score (x = 168.77, 5 = 17.28) is found to be 
higher than that of fathers’ (x = 163.76, s = 17.02). When examining the sub-scales 
statistically, mothers and fathers differ significantly in positive problem-solving 
(f( 444 )= 3.66, p = .000), functional family (f = 4.29, p = .000), and inconsistency 
(f (469) = 2.158, p = .031). Mothers’ average scores for positive problem-solving 
(x = 39.79, 5 = 5.21), functional family (x = 31.56, 5 = 3.91) and inconsistency 
are higher than the fathers’ scores (positive problem solving x = 37.72, 5 = 5.20], 
functional family x = 29.78, s = 3.85], and inconsistency x = 14.66, s = 2.70]). 


Part II: Validity Analysis of the Parenting Practices Scale 

The second part was carried out to examine PPS’s scale validity, whose factor 
analysis had already been carried out and construct validity analyzed. To evaluate the 
scale’s validity, the Parental Acceptance-Rejection Scale was used alongside the PPS. 


Methodology 


Participants 

The study was carried out with 168 mothers and fathers. Mothers’ ages vary from 
22 to 50 (M = 36.31, SD = 5.28) and fathers’ ages vary from 26 to 53 (M = 39.58, 
SD = 5.59). Of the mothers, 12% of the mothers (n = 20) are literate or only finished 
primary school, 37% (n = 62) are secondary or high school graduates, 41% (n = 69) 
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are university graduates, and 10% (n = 69) have master’s degrees. Of the fathers, 8% 
(n = 13) are literate or primary school graduates, 28% (n = 54) are secondary or high- 
school graduates, 52% (« = 87) are university graduates, and 7% (« = 12) have master’s 
degree. For monthly family income, 16% (n = 26) earn less than 1,500 TL, 30% (n = 
49) earn 1,501-3,000 TL, 30% (rt = 51) earn between 3,001 and 5,000 TL, 30% (« = 30) 
earn 5,001-8,000 TL, and 8% (« = 8) earn more than 8,000 TL per month. 


Data Collection Tools 

This research applies the PPS, developed by the researchers, and the Parental 
Acceptance-Rejection Questionnaire (PARQ; Rohner, Saavedra, & Granum, 1978). 

Parenting Practices Scale (PPS). The scale was developed by the researchers as a 
4-point Likert-type scale consisting of 52 items and six sub-dimensions with the aim 
of evaluating parents’ positive and negative practices toward their primary-school 
children. The six sub-dimensions are positive problem solving practices, negative 
problem-solving practices, functional family practices, over-reactive practices, 
inconsistent practices, and interactive practices. The higher the parents’ score, the 
better their parenting practices. The lowest score one can get is 52 and the highest is 
208. Items 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 15, 17, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, 31, 33, 38, 39, 41, 42, 
45, 47, 48, 50, and 52 are reverse-scored in the scale. 

Parental Acceptance-Rejection Questionnaire (PARQ). PARQ was developed 
by Rohner et al. (1978) for measuring parents’ perceptions related to their behaviors 
of acceptance and rejection toward their child. With 60 items, the scale consists of 
four sub-dimensions: warmth-affection, hostility-aggression, rejection, and neglect- 
indifference. A high score on the scale points to high perceptions of rejection; low 
scores point to high perceptions of acceptance. The scale was adapted to Turkish by 
Anjel (1993). The overall internal consistency coefficient for the scale is .74, whereas 
the internal consistency coefficient for the sub-dimensions of warmth-affection, 
hostility-aggression, neglect-indifference, and rejection are .79, .83, .68, and .59 
respectively (Erkman, & Varan, 2004). 

Information form. The information form was prepared by the researchers to 
obtain information about the participants’ socio-demographic characteristics. The 
form has questions about participants’ gender, age, economic status, educational 
level, and income. 


Findings 

In order to determine the validity of the PPS, we examined its correlation to PARQ 
in this part. For this purpose, the same group filled out the two scales simultaneously, 
and Pearson’s correlation analysis for the scales’ sub-dimensions and total scores 
were performed. These findings are given in Table 5. 
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Table 5 

Pearson s Correlation Coefficients for the Sub-Dimensions of the PPS and PARQ (n = 168) 



Positive 

Problem 

Solving 

Negative 

Problem 

Solving 

Functional 

Family 

Over- 

Reactivity 

Inconsistency 

Interaction 

PPS Total 
Score 

Warmth- 

affection 

-.467*** 

-.315*** 

-.450*** 

-.262** 

-.141 

_ 2 14*** 

-.476*** 

Hostility- 

aggression 

-.436*** 

-.625*** 

-.401*** 

549*** 

40*** 

-.383*** 

-.634*** 

Neglect- 

indifference 

-.191* 

-.182* 

-.129 

-.254** 

-.179* 

-.231** 

-.261** 

Rejection 

-.402*** 

- 539*** 

- 377*** 

_ 475 *** 

-.313*** 

-351*** 

-.563*** 

PARQ 

Total Score 

-.518*** 

_ 57 i*** 

-.518*** 

_ 516*** 

_ 345 *** 

- 451*** 

-.676*** 


*p < .05, **p < .01, **p < .001. 


The sub-dimension of positive problem-solving negatively correlates to PARQ’s 
total score and sub-dimensions (-.19 < r < -.52). The sub-dimension of negative 
problem solving negatively correlates to PARQ’s total score and sub-dimensions 
(-.18 < r < -.63). The sub-dimension of functional family negatively correlates to 
PARQ’s total score and sub-dimensions of warmth-affection, hostility-aggression, 
and rejection (-.13 < r < -.52). No correlation was found for the sub-dimension of 
functional family with PARQ’s neglect-indifference sub-dimension (r = -. 19 ,p = .095). 
The sub-dimension of over-reactivity negatively correlates to PARQ’s total score and 
sub-dimensions (-.25 < r < -.55). The sub-dimension of inconsistency negatively 
correlates to PARQ’s total score and its sub-dimensions of hostility-aggression, 
neglect-indifference and rejection (-.18 < r < -.40). No statistical correlation was 
found between the sub-dimension of inconsistency and PARQ’s sub-dimension of 
warmth (r =-.14,/;= .068). The sub-dimension of interaction negatively correlates to 
PARQ’s total score and sub-dimensions (-.23 < r < -.45). PPS total score negatively 
correlates to PARQ’s total score and sub-dimensions (-.26 < r < -.68). A medium- 
level significance and negative relationship exists statistically between the two scales. 
As positive parenting practices increase, parents’ acceptance behaviors increase. The 
relationship level, direction and significance between the two scales show that PPS 
can serve well in measuring parenting features. 

Discussion 

This study aims at developing and carrying out the validity and reliability tests for 
a scale to evaluate the parenting practices of parents with school-aged children. An 
item pool was created taking into consideration the related literature and parenting 
practices scales that had been developed abroad; after choosing a set of items thought 
to represent the structure to be measured, the developed scale was given to the 
parents. When examining reliability and validity studies about the PPS, the scale is 
seen to measure the tacit variable with low level random errors; the total score and 
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sub-dimension scores obtained from the scale reflect the likelihood that individuals 
have the features that are intended for measurement. 

In the reliability analysis, the internal consistency of the scale was understood to be 
high to have the expected relationship with the items’ relevant dimensions and with 
the scale as a whole. Moreover, the analysis performed for the scale’s validity show 
the created model to be highly compliant with the data. Taking a glance at the scale’s 
correlation to the related structures, as parents’ positive practices increase, their 
parental acceptance was seen to increase, as well. Parents with negative parenting 
practices are more rejectionist and show less affection. Parents who are indifferent 
to and reject their children are prone to have negative parenting practices like yelling 
and using violence, as well as a decrease in the number of positive practices. This 
medium-level, expected relationship supports validity of the PPS. In light of all 
these findings, one can propose that the PPS makes it possible to validly measure the 
difference between parenting practices and psychological structures. 

As a result of factor analysis on the PPS scale, a structure emerged with six 
components (sub-dimensions): positive problem-solving practices, negative problem¬ 
solving practices, functional family practices, over-reactive parenting practices, 
inconsistent parenting practices, and interactive practices. The sub-dimensions 
obtained from the study are consistent with the theoretical and empirical studies 
from the literature on parenting practices. The Alabama Parenting Questionnaire 
(Frick, 1991) consists of five sub-dimensions: involvement, positive parenting, 
poor monitoring/supervision, inconsistent discipline, corporal punishment, and 
other discipline practices. The Parent Practices Scale (Strayhom & Weidman, 1988) 
consists of three sub-dimensions: warmth and involvement, consistency, and punitive 
disciplinary tactics. The Parenting Scale (Arnold et al., 1993), dealing with the 
disciplinary techniques of parents, consists of three dimensions: over-reactiveness, 
permissiveness, and verbosity. Using this scale on schoolchildren, Irvine et al. (1999) 
specified two dimensions: over-reactiveness and permissiveness. Similar to the 
scales mentioned above and developed as part of the research, the sub-dimensions of 
positive problem-solving, negative problem-solving, over-reactive, inconsistent, and 
interactive practices emerged in the PPS. 

In the sub-dimension of positive problem solving, the items evaluate the 
communication style that parents adopt talking with their child and their effective 
problem-solving methods. These items generally include statements such as effective 
listening, warm and open communication, empathy, and behaving in accordance with 
the child’s level while teaching them a skill. Getting a high score in the sub-dimension 
of positive problem solving indicates a parent with many healthy parenting practices. 
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In the negative problem-solving dimension, the items evaluate parents’ ineffective 
methods such as acting aggressively, critically, accusatorily, or verbosely and making 
things difficult for others while trying to solve a problem. In this sub-dimension, a 
high score points to a parent with many healthy parenting practices. 

The sub-dimension of over-reactivity consists of items that evaluate parents’ over¬ 
reactiveness such as exhibiting physical violence to the child and hindering their 
autonomy. In this sub-dimension, a high score indicates a parent with many healthy 
parenting practices. 

In the consistency sub-dimension, items evaluate whether or not the rules set for 
the child are applied consistently. Getting a high score in this sub-dimension score to 
a parent with many healthy parenting practices. 

The sub-dimension of interaction has items that evaluate parents’ activities done 
with their child. Getting a high score in this sub-dimension indicates a parent with 
many healthy parenting practices. 

In the scale, an additional sub-dimension was obtained that is similar to the sub¬ 
dimensions in the literature: the functional family. In this sub-dimension, items evaluate 
the continuity of family functions with family members, such as obeying household 
rules and having a positive atmosphere among family members. Getting a high score in 
this sub-dimension shows a parent with many healthy parenting practices. 

Obeying household rules in general and treating each other thoughtfully show that 
the family is functional as a system (Gladding, 1998). As parents are able to act 
better as parents in a family where the boundaries and rules are clearly specified 
(Cavell, 2002; Sanders, 1999), other parenting practices from the other dimensions 
will also be affected positively. The positive and high correlation values that the sub¬ 
dimension of functional family has with the sub-dimensions of interaction support 
this evaluation. 

In the study, mothers’ parenting practices were found to be higher than those of 
fathers. When examining the sub-dimensions causing this difference, one sees mothers 
scored higher than the fathers in the sub-dimensions of positive problem solving, 
functional family, and inconsistency. This means mothers are more consistent in their 
behavior towards their children, apply ways more positively for solving problems, 
and support more their children’s learning how things work at home. The reason 
for this difference is thought to be gender roles in society; women always have to 
take care of the children more. Women in Turkey still spend most of their time at 
home taking care of their children. This is also the case for working women (Tiirkiye 
istatistik Kurumu, 2006). As the primary responsibility of women is child rearing, 
women gather more information about the issue either formally (attending mother- 
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training programs at schools) or informally (asking elders or friends). Therefore, they 
are more qualified in rearing a child than fathers. 

The scale developed as a part of this research is important in some respects. As 
mentioned previously, parenting styles and parenting practices are different structures, 
and for parents with school-aged children (between 6-13 years old), no scale evaluates 
parenting practices. Measuring parenting practices is important for revealing the 
developmental results of these practices, both on the child and the family. Studies 
carried out on this issue show that positive parenting practices such as following 
homework and watching children’s activities at school have a positive correlation with 
the school-aged child’s academic performance (Raya, Ruiz-Olivares, Pino, & Herruzo, 
2013), whereas criticizing this child or beating them makes behavioral problems more 
likely to occur, like being incompatible, disobedient, and aggressive; this also affects 
their academic performance negatively (Harvey, Danforth, Ulaszek, & Eberhardt, 2001; 
Irvine et al, 1999; Stormshak et al., 2000). For this reason, if the researchers, teachers, 
and psychologists working with parents and children, along with all experts working 
in the field, were able to evaluate current parenting practices effectively and quickly, 
significant contributions would be made to theoretical and practical studies (Raya et al., 
2013). Furthermore, due to the rapid change and scientific developments currently in 
societies and cultures, the quality of parenting practices has also changed. Therefore, 
the developmental consequences for children have changed. This scale, developed as 
a part of this research, is important in specifying the quality of continuing parenting 
practices, as well as its developmental consequences on children. 

This study has some limitations. In the study, the relationship of parenting 
practices was applied through parents’ perceptions of acceptance-rejection, but not 
with other features like parenting purposes or parenting attitudes. No test/re-test 
reliability was performed. In future studies, exploring the correlation of parenting 
practices with other parenting features would provide a better understanding of this 
structure. Moreover, examining whether parenting practices are related to a child’s 
characteristics would contribute to the literature on parenting practices. 
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Appendix la: Structural Model designed as a result of the confirmatory factor analysis of the PPS 
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Positive problem solving, negative problem solving, functional family, over-re¬ 
activity, inconsistency, interaction (from top to bottom) 



Chl-SqMJif =1896.79, <18=1209, P-valu«=0.00000, 9H3EA=0.041 


Appendix lb: Structural Model designed as a result of the confirmatory factor analysis of the PPS 
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Interactive, Positive problem-solving, Over-reactive, inconsistent, negative 
problem-solving, and functional family practices (from top to bottom) 



Appendix 2: Second-Order Confirmatory Factor Analysis 
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Ana Babahk Uygulamalan 01?egi 


Bu olgek gocuklanmza yonelik davrani§larmizi degerlendirmek igin hazirlanmi§tir. (gocugunuza kar§i 
davram§lanmz gocugunuzun yapisina, iginde bulundugunuz ko§ullara gore degi§ebilir. Olgek davrani§larimzm 
gozlenme sikligim belirlemeye yoneliktir. A§agida sunulan ifadeleri, bu ifadelerle ilgili genelde gocugunuza 
nasil davrandigimzi dii§unerek okuyunuz. Degerlendirmenizi 1-Asla, 2-Ara sira, 3-Siklikla, 4-Her zaman 
olmak iizere derecelendirdikten sonra cevap kagidindaki uygun yere (x) koyarak belirtiniz. Hig bir ifadeyi bo§ 
birakmamamz sonuglan daha saglikli degerlendirmemize yarayacaktir. Te§ekkiirler. 



ASLA 

ARASIRA 

SIKLIKLA 

HER ZAMAN 

Ne siklikla gocugunuza bir §eyler okursunuz ya da o size bir §eyler okur? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

£ocugunuz evinizde ne siklikla yeti§kinlerin birbirlerine bagirdigim goriir? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Ne siklikla gocugunuzla birlikte §arki soyler, dans eder veya eglenceli bir §eyler yaparsmiz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(gocugunuzun katildigi etkinliklere ne siklikla e§lik edersiniz? (Om. Onu tiyatroya gotiirmek, 
okulun diizenlemi§ oldugu hafta sonu etkinligine katilmak vb.) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Ne siklikla gocugunuzun bazi davram§lanm “ ba§kalan ne der” diyerek engellemeye 
9 ali§irsiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

£ocugunuz yanli§ bir §ey yaptiginda ne siklikla ona kiisersiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

^ocugunuz yanli§ bir §ey yaptigi zaman ne siklikla ona olumsuz §eyler soylersiniz? (Om. Ne 
beceriksiz §eysin, tembelsin, beni rezil ediyorsun vb.) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(^ocugunuzla oynarken oyunun kurallanm ve ne oynayacagmizi ne siklikla siz belirlersiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(gocugunuzun sizinle ilgili problemlerini veya olumsuz duygulanm ifade etmesini ne kadar 
anlayi§la kar§ilarsimz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(^ocugunuz ne siklikla ona vereceginiz cezadan sizi konu§arak vazgegirir? (Om. Aglayarak 
veya sozler vererek) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(^ocugunuz beklentinize uygun davrandiginda ne siklikla onu oper veya ona sarihrsmiz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(^ocugunuzla arkada§lari hakkinda ne siklikla konu§ursunuz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

^ocugunuzla ilgili karar verirken ne siklikla gocugunuzun fikrini ahrsmiz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(^ocugunuzu dinlediginizi ve anladigimzi gostennek igin fark ettiginiz duygu ve 
du§iincelerini ona ne siklikla soylersiniz? (Om. Bu seni gok sinirlendirmi§, gergekten 
kendinle gurur duymu§sun vb.) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Ne siklikla gocugunuzu sirlarmiza ortak edersiniz? (Om. Bunu satin aldignm sakm babana 
soyleme vb.) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(^ocugunuzla ne siklikla oyun oynarsimz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

gocugunuzu ne siklikla karde§iyle veya ba§ka biriyle kiyaslarsimz? (Om. Agabeyin kadar 
gok gali§irsan sen de ba§anli olursun vb.) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

£ocugunuzdan istediklerinizin onun ki§iligine uygun olup olmadigina ne kadar dikkat 
edersiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

£ocugunuza bir beceri kazandirmaya gali§irken ne siklikla yapilacak §eyi basit ve suasiyla 
anlatirsmiz? (Om. Odasini toplamayi ogretirken i§lerin sirasim ve yontemini yaparak basitge 
gostennek vb.) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(^ocugunuz igin yaptigimz fedakarliklan ne siklikla ona hatirlatirsimz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(gocugunuzun gozmesi gereken problemleri ne siklikla siz gozersiniz? (Om. Arkada§ina odev 
sormak vb.). 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Ne siklikla gocugunuza iginizden geldigi igin giizel §eyler soylersiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Ki§isel somnlarmiz oldugunda ne siklikla gocugunuza anlatirsmiz? (Om. E§inizle ya da 
karde§lerinizle olan bir anla§mazlik ya da i§yerindeki bir tarti§ma) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Aile iiyeleri birbirlerinden ne olgiide haberdardir? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Somn gikarmasin diye gocugunuzun uygun olmayan isteklerini ne siklikla yaparsmiz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(gocugunuza ceza verip vermeyeceginiz iginde bulundugunuz mh haline ne kadar baglidir? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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£ocugunuza soz gesiremeyince ne siklikla onu korktugu bir §eyle tehdit edersiniz? (Om. 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

Yaptiklarmi ak§am babana soyleyecegim, Allah seni ta§ edecek vb.) 

1 _ 1 

1 _ 1 

1 _ 1 

1 _ 1 

Cocugunuz yanli§ davrandigi zaman ne siklikla bunun nedenini ara§tinrsimz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Cocugunuzla ne siklikla sinirli bir ses tonuyla konu§ursunuz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

£ocugunuz ciddi bir yanli§ yaptiginda ne siklikla, yaptigi yanli§ iizerine kisa bir siire 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

dii§undurup, ardindan onunla yaptigi §ey iizerine konu§ursunuz? 

1 _ 1 

1 _ 1 

1 _ 1 

1 _ 1 

(^ocugunuz gorev ve sorumluluklarmi yerine getirmediginde ne siklikla onun yerine siz 
yaparsiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Ya§adiginiz giindelik §eyler hakkinda ne siklikla (jocugunuzla sohbet edersiniz? (Om. Bugiin 
90 k yoruldum vb.) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(^ocugunuzun hareketlerini ve oyunlanm, ne siklikla terliyor, dii§ecek gibi gerekgelerle 
kisitlarsiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

£ocugunuzla birlikte eglenceli bir §eyler yapmak igin di§an Qiktiginizda ne siklikla ger^ekten 
eglenirsiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(^ocugunuzla aranizdaki anla§mazliklarda ne siklikla iki tarafi da memnun eden goziimler 
bulabilirsiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Ailenizdeki bireyler ev i?i kurallara ne kadar uyar? (Om. Eve donii§ saatinde aile uyelerinin 
eve gelmesi vb.) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Cocugunuzun diizenli beslenmesine ne kadar dikkat edersiniz? (Om. Ogiinleri atlamamak 
vb.) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Genel olarak degerlendirdiginizde, gocugunuza yonelik yommlarmiz ne siklikla yargilayici 
veya reddedici tarzdadir? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Cocugunuz evinizde ne siklikla yeti§kinlerin birbirlerine vurduklanm goriir? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

£ocugunuz ne siklikla evinizde yeti§kinlerin birbirlerine dost 9 a, kibarca veya minnettar bir 

1—1 

1—1 

1 — 1 

1 — 1 

§ekilde davrandigini goriir? 

l_l 

1 _ 1 

l_l 

1 _ 1 

Siz e§inizle (veya evdeki diger yeti§kinlerle) tarti§tiginizda 9 ocugunuz ne siklikla birinizin 
tarafini tutar? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(^ocugunuzla yaptigi bir yanli§ iizerine konu§urken daha once yaptigi hatalan ne siklikla 
yiiziine vumrsunuz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(^ocugunuzu ne siklikla 9 ali§tinr veya odevlerini kontrol edersiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Cocugunuzdan bir §eyler istediginizde bunu yerine getirip getirmedigini ne siklikla kontrol 
edersiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

£ocugunuza verdiginiz cezayi uygulamayi ne siklikla yanda birakirsimz? (Om. iki giin 

1—1 

1—1 

1—1 

1—1 

televizyon seyretmeyeceksin deyip, bir giiniin sonunda seyretmesine izin vermek gibi.) 

l_l 

1 _ 1 

1 _ 1 

1 _ 1 

^ocugunuzun okul toplantilanna veya okul etkinliklerine ne siklikla katihrsmiz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(^ocugunuzun zevk ve se 9 imlerine ne kadar kan§irsiniz? (Om. Dinlemek istedigi miizik tiirii, 
giyim tarzi, tuttugu takim vb.) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Cocugunuza dogmlan gostermek i 9 in ne siklikla vurur ya da hafif 9 e canim yakarsiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(^ocugunuza yapmamasi gereken §eyleri soylerken kesin bir dil kullanmaya ne kadar dikkat 
edersiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(^ocugunuza dogmlan gostermek i 9 in ne siklikla kemer, sopa veya diger objelerle ona 
vumrsunuz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Cocugunuza dersleriyle ilgili hedefler koyarken yetenegine ve geli§im diizeyine ne kadar 
dikkat edersiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Ne siklikla 9 oeugunuza onun yiiziinden kendinizi kotii hissettiginizi ya da hastalandigmizi 
soylersiniz? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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